OHIO MEETING 


Canners Cannot Assume Growers Risk of Surplus 
Production (Contract) and Live With Collective 


Bargaining too, Campbell Tells Ohio Canners 


“Growers who believe that they need 
collective bargaining to achieve canning 
crops pricing justice, make the mistake 
of assuming that their marketing pro- 
grams are the same for canning crops as 
for crops sold on the open market,” 
Carlos Campbell, Executive Secretary of 
the National Canners Association, told 
Ohio Canners on the occasion of their 
5ist Annual Convention held in Dayton, 
Ohio, December 1 and 2. “This error”, 
Mr. Campbell continued “leads them to 
the conclusion that selling to the canner 
is a one-shot deal and does not carry 
with it any concept of good will relation- 
ship between supplier and processor. If 
the same marketing practices are to be 
followed for canning crops that are used 
for crops sold on the open market, and 
canners are required to pay prices for 
their raw material that reflect the 
strength of the growers collective bar- 
vaining, it necessarily follows that can- 
ners will be unable to continue to carry 
the risks associated with high yields 
leading to surplus production. The prac- 


ASSOCIATION CHANGES NAME 


To more adequately describe the ex- 
panded services of the Association, the 
Ohio Canners Association has changed its 
name to the Ohio Food Processors Asso- 
ciation. 


tice of canners taking all of the produc- 
tion produced on the contracted acreage, 
at the contract price, is in effect paying 
the grower for losses which he would 
ineur if the crop were being sold under 
open market conditions where price is 
determined largely by the size of the 
crop and also where the perishability of 
the crop requires that it move into con- 
sumption within a relativley short period 
of time. 

“If the canner were to discontinue the 
practice of assuming the grower’s risk 
of surplus production, as certainly would 
follow with collective bargaining, possibly 
he could then buy raw material in accord- 
ance with the specifications he would 
need to fulfill the demands being made on 
him by the consumer, and likewise to 
contract for desired tonnage rather than 
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CARLOS CAMPBELL, Exec. Sec.-Treas. 
National Canners Association 


acreage. Such an ideal, however, is not 
likely to be achieved because the grower 
would not be willing to pay the price for 
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the privilege of using collective bargain- 
ing. 

“It is difficult to conceive how greater 
pricing justice could be effected by scrap- 
ping the system now being used and re- 
placing it with collective bargaining,” 
the Association economist concluded. 


Other speakers included Robert Keller 
O. M. Food and Container Institute of 
Chicago, who provided much “food for 
thought”, as he described the role of 
canned foods in flight feeding. The 
special foods and containers that will be 
necessary aS man reaches higher and 
higher into the skies, caught the imagi- 
nation of the food conscious audience. 
E. L. Warner, Jr., manager, public rela- 
tions staff of General Motors Corporation 
at Dayton, suggested many areas in 
which canners might improve their 
public relations. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


The Nominating Committee headed by 
S. F. Hammond of Stokely-Van Camp, 
Ine., presented the following slate of 


SUPPLIER GROUP FORMED 


Norman Spain of the Heekin Can Com- 
pany has announced the formation of a 
supplier group to serve the interests of 
the Ohio Canners Association. 


officers and directors, unanimously ap- 
proved: For President, Charles Stemley 
of Stemley Canning Company, New 
Weston. Mr. Stemley succeeds Paul G. 
Korn of St. Marys Foods, Inec., Delphos. 
First Vice President, R. A. Rice, Gypsum 
Company, Port Clinton. Mr. Rice skips 
the office of Second Vice President, due 
to the request of C. T. (Ted) Vandervort, 
Sr., Jamestown Canning Company, Wil- 
mington, last year’s Second Vice Presi- 
dent, who requested that he not be con- 
sidered for the First Vice Presidency. 
Second Vice President, Von Jones, Green- 
ville Canning Company, Greenville. 
Young Von proved his mettle as Chair- 
man of the Agriculture Committee. 
Secretary Treasurer, Wilbur A. Gould, 
Worthington. 

Four Directors elected for 1959 a-4 
1960 are: retiring President Korn; E. Il. 
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CHARLES H. STEMLEY, 
President Elect 


Meyers, H. J. Heinz Company, Fremont; 
L. J. Turney, H. W. Madison Company, 
Medina; and C. T. Vandervort, Jr. 


Directors held over are: E. R. Clark, 
Winorr Canning Company, Osseon; 
James Doane, Doane Canning Company, 
Inc., Jackson Center; and Mr. Hammond. 


THE ASSOCIATION 


The Ohio Canners Association operates 
on a low dues structure, probably lower 
than any other organization of its kind. 
The theory is that a large permanent 
staff is not necessary, and that the 
strength of an association increases in 
direct proportion to the amount of time 
and effort expended by individual mem- 
bers to further the interests of the 
Association. This is not to say that Dr. 
Wilbur Gould of Ohio State, and Secre- 
tary of the Association, does not contri- 
bute immensely. His appointment as 
Secretary was one of those little strokes 
of genius for which the Ohio group is 
known, for Dr. Gould has for many years 
been lending a strong right arm to the 
Association in his work at the Univer- 
sity. Retiring President, Paul Korn, who 
incidentally handled the job of presiding 
officer as if he had been doing it all his 
life, continually stressed the effectiveness 
of this “do-it-yourself” committee sys- 
tem. 

Before ending this brief description of 
the make-up of the Association, a word 
about the youth in this organization is 
in order. Proof positive of the faith that 
the wheelhorses have in the future is the 
number of sons who are taking over with 
a drive that just can’t be denied. There 
are the two Hirzels, two Gasts, Lee 
Wenger, Ted Vandervort, Jr., Von Jones, 
-to name just a few. These kids are any- 
think but licked. Our guess is that their 
presence had a lot to do with sparking a 
membership drive that netted last year 
six new member firms, and 14 new as- 
sociates. Association services will be ex- 


panded to attract more specialty pro- 
ducers. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


There were 15 in all. We could not 
possibly even begin to summarize all of 
them here. Some examples: Von Jones 
of the Agriculture Committee reported 
that 41 youths participated in the NJVGA 
contest with 27 finishing. Incidentally, 
we overlooked mentioning—and it should 
be featured—that Jerry Damschroder is 
the 1958 winner of the NJVGA contest in 
Ohio. Jerry grew 2.80 acres of tomatoes 
for the H. J. Heinz Company, producing 
33.59 tons or 19.14 tons per acre. Presi- 
dent Paul Korn remarked that a number 
of tomato canners in Ohio reversed the 
situation in 1958, i.e. 2.80 tons on 19 
acres, and he wasn’t too far wrong. 
Jerry received a $100 Bond and a plaque 
from the Association. 


Newman Buckles, reporting for the 
Extension Service and the Horticultural 
Council Commitee, spoke of the elaborate 
brochure produced during the year to 
attract students to the food processing 
course at Ohio State; Past President E. 
E. Richard, reporting for the Federal 
Grading and Labeling Committee, re- 
ported the activity of that committee to 
overcome lack of uniformity in Federal 
grading, which seemed to be the basis 
for so much bottlegging last year; W. J. 
Schindler, Chairman of the Labor Com- 
mittee, spoke of the probability of the 
establishment of overnight rest camps 


GEORGE WENGER ILL 


George Wenger, head of the Lake Erie 
Canning Company, Sandusky, Ohio, popu- 
lar wheelhorse of the Ohio Canners Asso- 
ciation, and past President, submitted (if 
anyone can imagine George submitting) 
to a lung operation on Friday, November 
28. Some idea of his fellow members’ 
esteem may be measured by the fact that 
son Lee was called on by President Korn 
at each session of the Ohio meeting on 
December 1 and 2 to give a progress re- 
port. While the operation was a serious 
one, it is our pleasure to report that Lee 
did report progress toward recovery each 
day. Friends may drop a note to Mr. 
Wenger at St. Vincent’s Charity Hospital 
in Cleveland. 


for transient labor in accord with the new 
ICC regulations; George Davidson passed 
along the recommendation of the Market- 
ing Committee that the Association 
should collect crop, pack and stock stati- 
stics. He reported the progress of the 
Suncrop Marketing Coop in the Tri- 
States, and spoke of the movement of 
California canners to revise tomato juice 
standards to permit the addition of acid; 
Karl Hirzel, Jr., gave credit for the suc- 
cess of the exhibit at the State Fair to 
Dr. Gould and his associates at Ohio 
State; R. A. Rice, chairman of the Re- 
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search Committee, told how that com- 
mittee had opposed color relaxation in 
the new grade standards for tomato 
juice. It should be emphasized that these 
committee reports were followed indivi- 
dually by questions from the floor and 
considerable discussion. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Wheelhorse, Luke Beckman of Minster 
Canning Company, Minster, turned 
in a report by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee that: Objected to Federal or 
State marketing orders as eliminating 
the freedom of operations of individuals 
—‘Any attempt to replace individual de- 
cisions of grower or canner with involun- 
tary and arbitrary controls does a dis- 
service to the growers, the canners, and 
the consuming public. Therefore be it 
resolved that the Ohio Canners Associa- 
tion continue to vigorously oppose the 
substitution of marketing orders for the 
time proven judgment and decision of the 
individual Canner and Grower.” 


A second resolution asked the can com- 
panies and other suppliers to do every- 
thing possible to halt price increases. 
“Many manufacturers admitted that due 
to the recent recession they were forced 
to chop overhead, cut process costs, and 
increase labor productivity by installa- 
tion of labor-saving machinery and by 
pounding into employes’ heads the idea 
of increased production. Therefore, be it 
resolved, that this Association urge all 
manufacturers of cans, glass containers, 
boxes, labels, machinery and supplies, to 
be realistic and fair in their review of 
costs, and the effects such increased 
prices may have on the canned foods in- 
dustry as well as on the economy of the 
entire country.” Other resolutions ex- 
pressed thanks to retiring president Paul 
Korn, to the officers and directors, to 
guest speakers and press, to Dr. Gould 
and his associates and to the suppliers. 


December 15, 1958 
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NEW YORK MEETING 


Spirit Of Progress And Optimism 
Pervades 


Of the more than 1,000 delegates who 
jammed the Statler Hotel in Buffalo, 
Thursday and Friday, December 4 and 5, 
for the 73rd Annual Meeting of the New 
York State Canners & Freezers Associa- 
tion, it would have been difficult to find 
one who did not feel reasonably good 
about prospects for the coming year. The 
tone of this, the largest of all state and 
regional meetings, was refreshing and in- 
vigorating. Market-wise canners told us 
there was little or no price pressure from 
buyers, large or small. Green and wax 
beans, which were dragging at this time 
last year, are looking up. Wax promises 
to be a collector’s item. Canners are look- 
ing for a nickel more on greens by the 
turn of the year. Apples and sauce, New 
York’s largest single item, off to a slow 
start, shows promise of righting itself. 
Tomato juice and catsup, important items 
in New York State, are holding their 
own. Grape juice, New York’s third larg- 
est single item, has been a bonanza this 
year. RSP cherries are in good shape 
market-wise, and kraut, which has been 
dragging, is on the up turn. 


Somewhere along the convention cir- 
cuit, the speaker asked what makes the 
salesman happy, a wag from the audience 
quipped, “more money”. From the stand- 
point of the owner or stockholder, the 
answer very probably would be “profits”. 
With this philosophy we are in full agree- 
ment. At the same time, this reporter be- 
lieves there are other reasons for this 
good’ feeling in New York State. The 
answer is found in the opening remarks 
of Secretary Bill Sherman—“The year 
1958 will go down in the annals of our 
Association as the most active we have 
ever experienced. Under the dynamic 
leadership of President Morton Adams a 
vigorous program has been carried out 
which has benefitted the entire member- 
ship. Much more time was devoted to the 
legislative program in Albany and lo- 
cally; an expanded statistical program 
was developed; an expanded grower-proc- 
essor relations program was undertaken; 
and for the first time, an industry di- 
rectory has been published. All of these 
activities were carried on in addition to 
the regular activities of the past. The 
only program discontinued was that of 
publishing the monthly “Empire Mar- 
keter”. 


“All of these activities have brought an 
ever increasing awareness on the part of 
members that as an industry we must 
work together for what is best for all of 
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us and not just what is best for each 
alone. We are certain you will agree that 
Mr. Adams and the other officers and di- 
rectors have achieved a major share of 
this worthy goal. This season has demon- 
strated what can be accomplished by 
working together and we know that this 
same spirit of cooperation will continue.” 


A LOOK INTO THE ASSOCIATION’S 
FUTURE 


Some idea of the dynamic leadership 
supplied by President Morton Adams re- 
ferred to above by Secretary Sherman, 
will be found in the following excerpts 
from Mr. Adams’ address at the opening 
general meeting :— 


What little time Jack Hall and his 
committee have allocated me as a swan 
song, I am going to use for a look into 
the Associations’ future. I want to make 
some suggestions that I think should be 
considered for part of our Associations’ 
job this next year and maybe in the 
years’ to come. Many of these ideas have 
come to me as I visited more than 70 
canning and freezing plants in the state 
this year and talked New York Canners 
and Freezers association with the plant 
management. 


I think we all agree that our industry 
is changing rapidly. During such a rapid 
change the chance for serious mistakes 
of judgement increase. Therefore, it 
seems to me that trade association, The 
New York State Canners and Freezers 
Assoc., has a more important role than 
ever to perform. This is true if you sub- 
scribe to the policy and philosophy that: 
Our association is a service organization. 
That as such we try to anticipate the 
services our members need. That we 
don’t wait for our members to ask for 
various helps. Instead we, through our 
committees and directors, make our mem- 
bers aware of the services we can and do 
offer and encourage their use. Further- 
more that we have an obligation to pro- 
vide leadership in our industry to the end 
that our individual operational changes 
are made fast enough so that our indus- 
try doesn’t become decadent and die and 
sO we are as an industry reorganized 
and reformed to the extent that we in 
New York have the business climate to 
succeeded in competition with other areas. 


For our association to “deliver the 
goods” on this policy or philosophy I 
think there are 3 main jobs that we have 
to do in the forseeable future: 
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1. Out of our Rochester office we can 
not maintain the status quo. Instead we 
must keep changing our activities to fit 
the changing conditions. 


a. To implement this program I 
think we must have a thorough appraisal 
of our activities (or reappraisal) every 
year or two by a group of members that 
are known for their ability to be con- 
structively critical. 

b. The Board of Directors should 
take enough charge of the President’s 
and Secretary’s schedule so that they 
have free time to visit members all 
around the state. This is necessary so 
that large, medium, and small members; 
hot packers and cold packers; specialty 
packers, baby food packers; Buyer’s 
Label packers and nationally advertised 
brands may all have an opportunity to 
personally express their ideas. This also 
gives first hand guidance to officers and 
helps tailor the program each year to 
existing conditions. 


2. As a trade association we need to 
develop and have our members develop 
active participation in the legislation 
that affects our business locally and our 
industry’s business in the state. 

To do this our association needs: 

a. To concentrate county by county 
on building a strong, well informed group 
of canners and freezers. They should be 
men who have been encouraged to take 
their State’s legislation seriously. They 
should be men who have become so well 
informed that they are of value to their 
Assemblymen, their Senators, and to 
their county political committees in ad- 
vising on legislative action which should 
be taken. These groups of processors 
thus organized can effectively relate the 
processors’ story and needs. 

b. To so plan the association’s activi- 
ties and the executive secretary’s assist- 
ance so that during legislative sessions 
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and legislative hearings we can be effec- 
tively and continuously represented. 
Also so that we as members can be ad- 
vised as to the proceedings which affect 
our business. 


This political (non-partisan) activity 
to my mind is one of the big needs of our 
industry. 


3. A more intensive program in agri- 
culture. We as a processing business 
have come to be accepted as a part of 
this state’s great agricultural industry. 
As a witness to this acceptance I refer 
you to the record of Dan Carey the pre- 
sent commissioner of agriculture. He 
recognized our position and gave us a 
prominent part in his councils. Also, call 
on you to witness that at least two of the 
aspirants to the commissioners position 
from the party that will be in power, 
after January Ist, have listed in their 
qualifications, their knowledge and _ in- 
terest in the food processing business as 
a part of their agricultural job. 


With this acceptance comes responsi- 
bilities. Our asscciation, in this agricul- 
tural field, must be guided by men who 
have a knowledge of the past but who 
also are progressive thinkers; men who 
are statesmen in their thinking and in 
their actions. 


In other words I am trying to say that 
our association must develop broad, 
liberal, tolerant, active policies toward 
our part in agriculture and our neighbors 
in the same field. We must lay down 
such policies as guide posts for our mem- 
bers and our committees. We must en- 
courage them to show aggressiveness and 
leadership in this important field. 


THE CONVENTION 


New York was possibly the first state 
association to de-emphasize business as 
such as part of the official program of 
their annual convention. This is taken 
care of on a day-to-day basis throughout 
the year. For instance, last year, there 
was held a Plant Sanitation Conference, 
a Fieldmen’s Conference, and a Mold 
Count School. During the year the staff 
participated in 34 commodity committee 
meetings, 43 special meetings and con- 
ferences, 10 Board meetings, 18 agri- 
cultural meetings, 9 labor and related 
labor meetings, 7 meetings dealing with 
the new directory, and 12 other regular 
committee meetings, totaling 126. 


The membership is kept fully informed 
on all activities through regular and spe- 
cial bulletins. Last year this totaled the 
unbelievable sum of 401 bulletins of all 
types. 


The annual convention itself is usually 
confined to two or three guest speakers, 
usually the presidents of the National 
Canners Association and the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers, and 
one other. Also, the safety awards are 
presented. This year was no exception. 


HOMECOMING FOR BURNS 


New York’s own Ed Burns, President 
of the National Canners Association, was 


WILLIAM H. SHERMAN, Secretary 


well nigh overcome with sentiment as he 
rose to address the Association he headed 
in 1947. That Ed is an ardent association 
man is amply demonstrated by the fact 
that the company he heads, Alton Can- 
ning Company of Alton, New York, sup- 
plied the presidents for three great asso- 
ciations in 1958. As mentioned above, Ed 
himself is President of NCA, Mort 


Adams, the firm’s Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, as President of the New York Asso- 
ciation, had the pleasure of introduc- 
ing his boss. H. B. Pierson, the firm’s 
general sales manager, is President of the 


LEON C. JONES, President 
Nat’l. Assoc. of Frozen Food Packers 
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National Red Cherry Institute. Surely 
this is an amazing record. Visibly moved 
by his home coming welcome, Mr. Burns 
expressed sincere appreciation of his fel- 
low New York canners for bringing this 
honor to him. He spoke briefly of the 
services of the National Association, and 
encouraged his audience to continue the 
fine work of the New York Association, 
working together as a group. Stressing 
the importance of public relations, he ad- 
vised his fellow canners to let the world 
know of their accomplishments and con- 
tributions to public welfare. “Every can- 
ner,” he said “should be a press agent for 
his industry and not leave the job solely 
to his trade association, or hired profes- 
sional agencies. ... We can give it the 
personal touch that is lacking in a press 
release on a strange letterhead from a 
distant address,” he said. 


Mr. Burns received gifts from the As- 
sociation as a token of their esteem, 


FREEZER PRESIDENT 


Leon C. Jones of the J. R. Simplot Com- 
pany, Caldwell, Idaho, and President of 
the National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, stressed also the importance of 
association membership. Speaking of his 
own experience, he said “the only way to 
gain the needed knowledge was to get it 
from those in the industry—I started 
going to every meeting of dehydrators, 
canners and freezers.” He stated that 
“our gains, be they personal or corporate, 
bear a direct relationship to the active 
participation and the effort we put into 
the subject at hand.” 


Turning to one of his favorite subjects 
—commodity promotion—he said that to 
be successful the cooperation must be 
complete with no reservations. He ob- 
serve that the reason the Independent 
Corn Canners set up had failed was be- 
cause 100 percent cooperation was not ob- 
tained, stating that National Brands felt 
they could not, or should not participate, 
and that some private packers felt they 
didn’t need help or didn’t want to put 
forth the effort, or just plain wanted 
someone else to bail them out. He cited 
the potato industry (Simplot is one of 
the largest processors of potatoes in the 
country), as an example of what can be 
acccmplished with 100 percent support 
and active participation of indivilual 
members. “Our formal organization,” he 
said “is only a little over one year old and 
althcugh our budget is quite small, we 
feel we have made fantasic progress, and 
are getting our story to the people who 
eat potatoes.” 


Governor Averill Harriman, who was 
scheduled to speak, sent his emissary, 
Commissioner of Agriculture Dan Carey. 
Mr. Carey expressed regrets of the Gov- 
ernor who was unable to attend, and em- 
phasized the importance of liaison be- 
tween industry and government, stating 
that the New York State Department of 
Agriculture was well aware of the proc- 
essors’ problems and anxious to help. 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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RESEARCH 


FROZEN FOOD RESEARCH 
ENDORSED 


Studies to maintain the original fresh 
quality of refrigerated and frozen foods 
all the way from processors to house- 
wives were endorsed by members of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Refri- 
gerated and Frozen Products Research 
Advisory Committee at their annual 
meeting in Philadelphia and Washington, 
Nov. 17-20. 

USDA research on maintaining qual- 
ity in frozen foods—time-temperature 
tolerance studies—is uncovering relation- 
ships between quality of frozen foods and 
various temperature levels and storage 
times from processors to consumers. 

Future stress in time-temperature 
tolerance work should be put on (a) 
procedures for making food products 
more stable and (b) time-temperature 
patterns and deterioration of foods fro- 
zen in large containers, cases, and pallet 
loads, the committee advised. 


The group gave high priority to re- 
search designed to develop objective 
methods based on chemical and physical 
principles for the quality appraisal of 
raw and processed food products. 


Established under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946, the Committee is 
composed of national leaders’ and 
authorities from the refrigerated and 
frozen food industry. . 

Other problems that Committee mem- 
bers said rated high priority attention in 
Department research programs include: 

1. Environmental requirements within 
packages of fresh, frozen, and other pro- 
cessed foods. 

2. Chemical and microbiological fac- 
tors involved in preserving frozen and 
cured meats. 

3. Keeping proper temperatures in the 
handling of cases of frozen foods. 

4. A survey of the changes in the fro- 
zen food locker and freezer provisioner 
industry. 

The Committee’s detailed recommenda- 
tions for research to be undertaken by 
USDA will be submitted formally to the 
Department within the next few weeks. 


NEW ICE CREAM FLAVORS 
STUDIED 


University of Maryland dairy technolo- 
gists are busy conducting studies on the 
development of new flavors for ice cream. 
The project involves the technology of 
utilizing fruit juices and essences, re- 
ports Dr. Wendell S. Arbuckle, professor 
of dairy mancfacturing. 

Early results of the study indicate 
that potentials are quite promising for 
peach, blueberry, cherry, apple, grape 
and raspberry flavors of ice cream. Con- 
sumer acceptance for these flavors has 
been quite good, Dr. Arbuckle reports. 
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This study is being conducted in co- 
operation with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, which has developed pro- 
cesses for making full-flavor super- 
concentrated fruit juices and essences 
that have been used successfully to im- 
part true fresh fruit flavor to some food 
products. 

These superconcentrated juices and 
essences have potential value as flavor 
intensifiers in ice cream, particularly 
delicate flavored ice creams such as 
peach or strawberry where the flavor 
may not carry through when single 
strength concentrates are used. 

Use of these new products would pro- 
vide new and profitable outlets for fruits 
processed in these forms. 

Fruit concentrates and essences are 
not now being employed in ice cream 
manufacture to any significant extent be- 
cause of lack of information on how they 
can be used. Investigations at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Dairy Department 
are designed to develop information and 
formulas for using fruit concentrates and 
essences in ice cream and sherberts. 


IRRADIATION CHAMBER AT 
CORNELL 


Deep down in the ground and just out- 
side the new food science building now 
under construction at Cornell’s New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva is a 
15 by 15 foot “source room” which will 
house 2,000-curie cobalt radiation 
source for research on preserving food 
by means of irradiation. 

Preservation of food irradiation is ex- 
pected to supplement preservation by 
conventional canning and freezing pro- 
cesses, with specific applications where 
irradiation will give products superior to 
those preserved by present methods, 
according to Station officials. 

A group of Station scientists, asso- 
ciated with Doctor Z. I. Kertesz, have 
been engaged for several years in studies 
of the use of irradiation for food pre- 
servation, utilizing a “source” at the 
University of Rochester. Much of this 
research is being conducted in coopera- 
tion with the Army Quartermaster Corps 
and the U.S. Public Health Service. 

The irradiation chamber now under 
construction at the Experiment Station 
will be covered with ten feet of earth 
and will be surrounded by earth on three 
sides. Concrete walls four feet thick will 
protect personnel operating the cobalt 
source. The operator will be able to ob- 
serve what is going on in the irradiation 
chamber by means of a system of mirrors 
which can be viewed through a lead-glass 
window set in a heavily leaded door. 

The cobalt source itself in its resting 
position will be located in a well beneath 
the floor of the irradiation chamber and 
will be encased in a piece of lead weigh- 
ing over a ton. It will be hoisted into 
place for experimental use by means of 
pulleys operated from outside’ the 
chamber. 


The Station scientists make two points 
about the use of irradiation for food pre- 
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servation, first, that no food thus pre- 
served will itself be radio-active; and 
second, that after 12 years of research 
there has been no indication of any toxic 
or harmful products formed by irradia- 
tion. 

The Station’s new food science building 
is expected to be ready for occupancy by 
early 1960. 


USDA-DEVELOPED DEHYDRATOR 
AIDS PROCESSORS 


A new belt-trough dehydrator, devel- 
oped through U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture research is improving and 
broadening the operations of commercial 
fruit and vegetable processors. 


The dehydrator, which features fast, 
uniform drying, has proved proficient in 
the conventional drying of fruits and 
vegetables to low moisture levels. In 
addition, it is contributing to the com- 
mercial use of two new processes in 
which partial dehydration precedes freez- 
ing or canning. All three, the belt-trough 
dehydrator and the new _ processes— 
called dehydrofreezing and dehydro- 
canning, are developments of the West- 
ern Utilization Research and Develop- 
ment Division of USDA’s Agricultural 
Research Service, in Albany, California. 


Several companies in California have 
adopted the dryer for conventional vege- 
table dehydration and for dehydrofreez- 
ing pimientos. It is also undergoing 
commercial trial for dehydrating apples 
in Washington and  dehydrocanning 
apples in New York. Because it keeps 
cut or whole pieces of product in gentle 
constant motion, the new dryer is suit- 
able for firm-textured products rather 
than soft commodities such as apricot 
halves. 


The new dryer consists mainly of a 
broad, endless, moving wire-mesh belt 
that forms a trough. Fresh product is 
fed into one end of this trough. Heated 
air is blown upward through a grate be- 
neath the belt. This air and the constant 
motion of the belt thoroughly and conti- 
nously mix the pieces as they move up 
the inclined side and along the trough. 

Partially dried pieces tend to move to 
new positions and are subjected to fur- 
ther drying. Thus uniform as well as 
rapid drying is assured. Both are im- 
portant. A product that is uniformly 
dried will rehydrate uniformly. 

The value of this feature of the belt 
trough dryer is particularly important in 
the space and weight-saving processes of 
dehydrofreezing and dehydrocanning in 
which products are partially dried, then 
frozen or canned. 

Records from one plant show that the 
new dryer reduced drying time for cut 
vegetable pieces from five hours for a 
truck-and-tray tunnel to one hour, and 
turned out a generally better product. 

In addition to speed and continuity of 
operation, the new dryer solves the pro- 
blem of tedious removal of wood splinters 
that sometimes contaminate products 
dried on wood trays. 
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Utah Canners Association at a meet- 
ing held December 2, decided to cancel 
all plans for their 47th Annual Conven- 
tion originally scheduled for March 13 
and 14 at Salt Lake City. There will, 
therefore, be no annual meeting of the 
Utah Canners in 1959. 


The Raw Products Conference for Wis- 
consin Canners will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, January 21 and 22, 
and will be preceded by beet and carrot 
conferences on January 20. Highlights 
of the program will be reports on experi- 
ences with mobile viners in 1958, weed 
control in peas, relation of maturity to 
fibre development in green beans, and a 
question and answer panel such as proved 
so successful last year. Cannery field men 
are being asked to submit two questions 
in advance of the conference so that the 
answers will ready for them. 


Illinois Canners Association has set the 
date of Thursday, November 5, 1959, for 
its Fall Meeting, which will be held at 
the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago. 


Continental Can Company’s current 
issue of the “Merchandiser Digest” car- 
ries a special two color insert featuring 
canned peas, illustrating special grocery 
store displays together with pointers for 
retailers as to why and how special em- 
phasis should be placed on the sale of 
canned peas. The December issue of the 
“Merchandiser Digest” will feature the 
seasonal sales patterns of canned foods 
as reported in the National Canners As- 
sociation’s Philadelphia Project No. 5. 
Each category, fruits, vegetables, juices, 
meat and poultry, seafood, specialties, 
and dietetic foods, is represented with 
photos of top selling items featured ac- 
cording to their ranking in the NCA re- 
port. The Digest is distributed to 100,000 
food retailers, wholesalers, brokers, and 
canners, 


Roy G. Lucks, president of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, has been 
elected a member of the Board of Trus- 
tess of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, a non-profit, non-partisan 
organization of businessmen and educa- 
tors who engage in research on national 
economic problems. 
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CARTOON CHARACTER TO 
PROMOTE N. J. ASPARAGUS 


A cheerful cartoon character called 
“Gus” (short for Asparagus) has been 
adopted as a promotional symbol by the 
New Jersey Asparagus Council, Inc. The 
Council is urging advertisers, canners 
and frozen food processors to use “Gus” 
to further product recognition of aspara- 
gus grown in New Jersey. 


Representing approximately 1500 farm 
families who raise asparagus as a cash 
crop, the New Jsersey Asparagus Council 
is conducting a joint research-promotion 
campaign on _ behalf of asparagus 
growers and processors in South Jersey, 
the nation’s second largest asparagus 
producing region. 


Funds for the campaign came from 
voluntary contributions of growers which 
were matched by the area’s two leading 
processors, P. J. Ritter Co., (glass jars) 
and Seabrook Farms (frozen foods). 


Consolidated Foods Corporation, which 
operates a canning plant at Cambria, 
Wisconsin, has changed the name of its 
processing units in the Midwest from 
Monarch Foods Division to Columbia 
Foods Division. The plant at Cambria 
had been operated as the Columbia Can- 
ning Company before being acquired by 
Consolidated. Graydon Jones, who for- 
merly managed the Cambria plant, was 
transferred in September to the River 
Grove, Illinois office of Consolidated, and 
J. W. Gorsuch has been named manager 
of the Cambria plant. 
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Fishery Hearings — Public hearings 
were to be held in Juneau, Alaska, Decem- 
ber 10, 11 and 12, on proposals to adopt 
amendments to regulations in that State 
for the protection of commercial fisheries. 
Outstanding is the proposal to eliminate 
the use of fish traps, for many years a 
controversial issue. No word on the out- 
come. 


Hunt Merger—The merger into Hunt 
Foods and Industries, Inc. of nine of its 
subsidiaries and associated companies has 
been approved and became effective No- 
vember 30. The concerns involved in- 
cluded Hunt Foods, Ine. and the United 
Can & Glass Co. The business was 
founded in San Francisco, but its head- 
quarters are now at Fullerton, Calif. 


S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif., reports a net income of $323,424, 
or 90 cents a share for the six months 
period ended October 31. In the corre- 
sponding period last year net earnings 
were $273,892, or 74 cents a share. Net 
sales for the half year were $31,170,909, 
against $29,924,886 the year before. 


Raleigh Food Brokers Association has 
elected the following officers for 1959: 
Jesse Dann, Jesse Dann Company, Presi- 
dent; Joe D. Edwards, Southgate Broker- 
age Company, Vice President; Otis V. 
Jones, Jr., Jones Brokerage Company, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Lord Mott Company of Baltimore 
will be represented at the Brokers Meet- 
ing in Chicago by David S. Johnson, 
Muriel L. Townend, Leo E. Belz, and 
George S. Clark. Headquarters will be at 
the Palmer House. On Tuesday morning, 
the 16th of December, the firm will hold 
its annual brokers breakfast. 


American Can Company has announced 
that the operations of its two former 
subsidiaries Sun Tube Corporation and 
Bradley Container Corporation, have 
been consolidated with the parent com- 
pany, and will be operated as_ the 
Bradley-Sun Division. Kenneth M. Leg- 
horn, formerly president of Bradley Con- 
tainer, becomes vice president and gen- 
eral manager in charge of the new divi- 
sion. Joseph D. Martin, previously 
president of Sun Tube, has also been 
made a vice president of the new division. 
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Wisconsin Canners Association will 
hold its Annual Processors Conference at 
the Wisconsin Center Building in Madi- 
son, March 18. The Safety Institute will 
meet at the Loraine Hotel in Madison on 
March 19. 


Calpak Appointments — O. E. Seegel- 
ken, vice president for marketing, has 
announced 8 new appointments in Cal- 
pak’s marketing organization. L. A. 
Weissell, who was East Central division 
sales director with headquarters’ in 
Chicago, moves to San Francisco as as- 
sistant director of merchandising. Elmo 
Cerruti, who has been sales promotion 
manager, has been appointed assistant 
director of field sales with headquarters 
in San Francisco. Lyman E. Schlosser, 
who has been assistant sales promotion 
manager, succeeds Mr. Cerruti as mana- 
ger. Richard C. Rhodes, Jr., division 
sales director for Metropolitan New 
York, the Atlantic States, and New Eng- 
land, becomes East Central division sales 
director with headquarters in Chicago. 
Newton C. Schlosser, who was district 
sales manager, New York City, succeeds 
Mr. Rhodes. Bernard F, Doherty, for- 
merly special chain sales representative, 
succeeds Mr. Schlosser in New York City. 
Rupert H. Elston, who was district sales 
manager at Boise, Idaho, succeeds Mr. 
Doherty as special chain sales represen- 
tative. Eugene T. Redmond, formerly 
combination salesman in Yakima, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Elston in Boise. 


David S. (Dave) Nay has become a 
stockholder in Selected Spices, Inc., a 
Detroit, Michigan firm, according to an 
announcement by Frank P. Connolly, 
President. Mr. Nay will contact the trade 
throughout the East and Middlewest, 
specializing in the canning field. He is 
well known to the industry through a 13 
year association with the William J. 
Stange Company, and through his activ- 
ity in industry organizations. A charter 
member of the Forty-Niners, he served as 
President in 1956 and 1957, and for the 
past several years has been a member of 
the Old Guard Steering Committee. 


DEATHS 


Norman B. Scofield, for 42 years chief 
of the California Bureau of Marine 
Fisheries, died at Palo Alto, Calif., on 
November 27th at the age of 89 years. He 
was a member of the first Stanford Uni- 
versity graduating class in 1895 and re- 
ceived a degree in zoology. He joined the 
Federal Service in the field of sports 
fishing and in 1897 was named Chief of 
the State Bureau of Fisheries. He served 
in that capacity until his retirement in 
1939 at the age of 70 years. The State 
Bureau of Fisheries research vessel, 
N. B. Scofield, is named in his honor. He 
is survived by his wife, Stella, and three 
sons. Funeral services were held in Palo 
Alto December 1st. 


Ray L. Hutto, 65, until his retirement 
last spring, was part owner, manager, 
and personnel director for the Regal 
Foods Company, Windfall, Indiana, died 
at his home there on Tuesday, November 
25. 


Elmer P. Bostwick, 65, of the Pro- 
cessed Products Standardization Division 
of USDA’s Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice, and well known to many in the in- 
dustry through previous connections, 
died suddenly December 2 in Philadelphia 
on his way back to. Washington after 
having attended the Tri-State Packers 
Association Convention. Mr. Bostwick 
was a native of Ohio and a graduate of 
Ohio State. Following discharge after 
World War I, his first job was with the 
National Canners Association’s Research 
Laboratories as a bacteriologist. He was 
with NCA for two years and then held 
positions with Penick & Ford in New 
Orleans, the Morgan Packing Company 
in Indiana, and for 5 years was in charge 
of quality control work for Stokely at 
Newport, Tennessee. Mr. Bostwick 
jointed the USDA staff in 1931 as a pro- 
cessed foods inspector and: had an im- 
portant part in the development of 
standards for grades. During the past 
year he had direct responsibility for the 
work on processed vegetables standards. 
He held a patent on the Bostwick Consis- 
tometer used in scoring the consistency 
factor in catsup standards. 


PROFITABLE PROCESSING FOR 
VEGETABLES SEA FOOD MEATS 
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Blueprint for solving 
food processing problems... 
by ROBINS, of course! 


Robins engineers can help you solve problems—or 
convert your plans into profitable production—quickly 
and easily. It may be a simple thing... like the 
addition of a “roll-over” inspection table to your 

line. It may be by designing a special machine for you. 
Or, a complete plant layout may be necessary to 
answer your needs. Whatever the problem... it’s a 
problem for the Robins engineer. And... Robins engineers 
are immediately available—when you need them! 


AK Robins 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard Street ¢ Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Call or write Robins! 


ANO COMPANY, INC. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Eyeing Over-All Situation — Brisk 

Market After Turn Of Year — Tomatoes 

Quiet, Prices Hold—Corn Clean-Up Seen— 

Retailers Featuring Peas — Fruits Continue 

Strong — Waiting For Natural Citrus — 

California Sardine Canners Back In Business 
—Salmon Slow. 


By York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., December 12, 1958 


THE SITUATION — While the em- 
phasis continues to center largely on 
holiday lines, canned foods buyers are 
giving the over-all situation close atten- 
tion and some commitments are being 
made for delivery after Jan. 1. The trade 
is particularly concerned with an evident 
growing tightening in the supply of No. 
10s, both in fruits and in vegetables, and 
stocks are being picked up where avail- 
able. 


THE OUTLOOK — A brisk buying 
move is looked for after the turn of the 
year, with demand rather selective and 
centering on fruits and other items 
which are in limited supply in first hands. 
There is a feeling in some trade quarters 
that some canners may have made 
larger reservations from 1958 packs for 
established customers than will be re- 
quired, with the hope expressed that 
some of these withheld supplies may be 
released to the open market once sea- 
sonal needs have been re-evaluated. 


SEEMAN EXPANDING — The trade 
in the East was interested during the 
week in announcement by J. Stanley See- 
man, president of Seeman Brothers, Inc., 
that six new members had been elected 
to the company’s board, representing the 
interests of a group of stockholders 
headed by John B. Fowler, Jr., of Car- 
lisle, Pa. Mr. Seeman and Mr. Fowler 
joined in a statement that there would 
be no change in Seeman Brothers’ pre- 
sent management cr policies. They ex- 
pressed confidence that the new board 
“would work in complete harmony and 
cooperation in connection with a con- 
templated expansion program through 
the acquisition by purchase or merger of 
additional companies in the food field and 
allied lines.” In this connection, there 


were renewed rumors linking Seeman 
with a move to take over another large 
food marketing corporation operating in 
this area, but nothing definite developed. 


TOMATOES—Only moderate replace- 
ment buying interest was reported here 
this week, and the price structure re- 
mained unchanged in the Tri-States and 
other major tomato canning areas. Re- 
ports from the midwest indicate that 
tomato supplies held by Indiana canners 
are larger than had been looked for, but 
packers continue to quote the market for 
standards at $1.35 for 303s and $7.50 for 
10s, nothwithstanding light trading. Re- 
ports from California indicate that recent 
buying interest has been centering in the 
lower grades, with top qualities rather 
neglected. 


CORN—Buyers are encountering in- 
creasing difficulty in locating stocks of 
standard and extra standard corn, both 
golden and white, and the market for 
fancy is holding up well. Many canners 
are looking for a cleanup of carryover 
holdings during the first quarter of 1959 
and are showing strong price views on 
remaining unsold stocks. 


PEAS—Standard peas are expected to 
figure largely as retailers’ price leaders 
in marketing during coming months as 
a result of the relatively low prices at 
which peas are offering, and the abun- 
dant supply position in that staple. 
Standards 303s continue to range any- 
where from $1.10 to $1.20 at canneries, 
as to grade and packer, with the trade 
buying only as needed. The market for 
fancy grades, however, appears fairly 
steady, with no indication that canners 
are attempting to force sales at the ex- 
pense of prices to bolster their year-end 
statements. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Buyers 
seeking additional supplies of peaches 
have been picking up Elbertas at around 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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$2.20 for fancy 303s halves, with 2%s at 
$3.25, f.o.b. Offerings of clings, however, 
continue on the short side... The market 
for pears is reported holding fairly 
steady, with volume in recent weeks hav- 
ing cut sharply into canner unsold hold- 
ings ... It is anybody’s market, insofar 
as apricots are concerned, with sales of 
small lots reported from time to time at 
prices well above 1958 opening levels... 
Buyers who turned to fruit. cocktail to 
build up their fruit inventories are find- 
ing the market on the strong side, with 
canners’ quotations moving up in sym- 
pathy with higher prices for other fruits. 
Fancy 2%s are generally commanding 
$3.75 or better, with 308s at $2.50 and up. 


CITRUS—There have been no further 
price developments on new pack canned 
single strength citrus juices and thus far 
little volume buying is reported here, 
the trade generally preferring natural 
juices, which are packed later on in the 
season, to the sweetened product which 
is now available. 


APPLE SAUCE — New business has 
siackened a little and while canners are 
quoting 303s at $1.30 and 10s at $7.00, 
an occasional offering of the former size 
is still reported on the basis of $1.25, 
f.o.b. canneries. 


SARDINES — California sardine can- 
ners, who were out of the picture for a 
few years with the dissapperance of the 
sardine run from California waters, are 
back in business in a large way this sea- 
son. In fact, stocks are pressing for sale, 
with 1s ovals ranging $8 to $8.50 per 
case. Maine canners are holding quarter 
keyless sardines at $8 per case, with 
some sellers talking an $8.50 market 
after the turn of the year. Canners ex- 
pect a sell-out of 1958 Maine pack sup- 
plies before the 1959 canning season gets 
under way. 


SALMON—Buying interest in salmon 
has slowed, but the market on top grades 
continues strong under limited offerings. 
Fancy Alaskas reds hold at $33 per case 
for tall 1s, with quarters at $12. Fancy 
Sound sockeyes are offering at $33 for 
talls and $12.50 for quarters. Medium 
red talls are bringing $27, with halves at 
$15.50 and quarters at $10, while pinks 
hold at $21 for 1s, $13 for halves. On 
chums, summer pack l|s list at $17, with 
halves at $10.50, all f.o.b. Seattle basis. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Interest Picks Up As Buyers Eye Year End 
Needs—Tomatoes Slow, Prices Hold—Good 
Call For Beans — Limas Firm — Anxiously 
Awaiting Florida Juice — Pineapple Showing 
Short—A Strong Fruit Market. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, December 11, 1958 


THE SITUATION — Distributor here 
continue to show more interest in canned 
foods this week as they seem to be look- 
ing beyond the year end holidays to anti- 
cipated sales in January. Action is more 
centered on fruits than it is on vegetables 
because that is where the real shortages 
lie plus the fact it takes much longer to 
get orders from the source to Chicago. 
West Coast fruit canners had been com- 
plaining about a lack of shipping instruc- 
tions recently but they should have a 
better outlook on life now. Citrus still 
remains the number one item on want 
lists but the average buyer is beginning 
to feel a little in between on this one. He 
needs additional supplies quickly but 
wonders if current prices will hold once 
the pipe lines are filled. Nevertheless, 
orders are many and all with hurry up 


instructions which will keep the market 
strong while they last. 


The Broker’s Convention will be under 
way in Chicago by the time this goes to 
press and Chicago buyers will have one 
thought foremost in mind when talking 
to canners attending this convention. 
‘that pertains to additional supplies of 
ihe short fruit items such as peaches, 
cocktail, apricots and Royal Anne 
cherries. It looks like a lost cause but 
canners with anything to sell will find a 
ready welcome here. Distributors are 
not hurting at the moment but they have 
an eye on the future and feel certain 
current commitments will not carry them 
until another pack is ready. General 
business conditions continue to improve 
and conservative estimates of require- 
ments made much earlier and further 
reduced by pro-rated deliveries in many 
cases are going to prove inadequate. All 
this should keep the fruit market strong. 


TOMATOES—Activity on tomatoes is 
nothing to write home about but it ap- 
pears canners are moving enough toma- 
toes to keep the market firm locally. 
California canners have been selling 
standards on the cheap side but they 
have pretty firm ideas about other 
grades. Midwest processors are holding 
firm at $1.35 to $1.40 for standard 303s 


and $7.50 to $7.75 for tens and most 
canners feel they should be able to sell 
their packs on this basis or higher if no 
pressure for sales develops. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — There is still 
no real market on tomato products pro- 
duced in California such as paste, puree 
or catsup as what merchandise is sold 
for depends entirely upon the individual 
seller. As a result, that is where the 
bulk of such business here is going ex- 
cept for 14 oz. catsup. However, local 
canners have been doing a little price 
shading and sales have been made here 
this week on the basis of $1.50 for extra 
standard and $1.65 for fancy. Quotations 
on faney tomato juice are still holding 
firm at $2.50 for 46 oz. but all kinds of 
prices .are heard on off quality juice. 
Fancy juice should hold it’s own in view 
of the high price on citrus. 


BEANS—Distributors are still able to 
trade on standard cut green beans parti- 
cularly with Ozark canners. It is no 
trick to buy standard cut 303s at $1.07% 
to $1.10 although Florida canners are 
holding at $1.20. Local canners are in 
much better position and the distress 
lots appear to have been moved. Fancy 
three sieve cuts are selling well at $1.50 
for 303s and $8.50 for tens. There is no 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER. MD 
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World’s Fastest-Cooking Coil! 


Langsenkamp’s 


KOOK-MORE KOIL 


Real cooking efficiency! Fresh steam enters three tubes 
simultaneously through unique divided header to 
deliver 18% more volume with 20° less steam pres- 
sure, at the same time providing instant drainage of 
condensate. This greater evaporating capacity assures 
a product of richer color and full-bodied flavor. 


Kook-More Koils are made in 27”, 42” and 60” 
banks. Tube size—3”. Choice of copper, nickel or 
stainless steel. Write for full details. 


227 EAST SOUTH ST. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. INDIANAPOLIS 25, 


INDIANA 
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trading of any kind on wax beans as sup- 
plies are short and offerings are very 
limited. 


LIMA BEANS — This market is in 
good shape as prices continue firm to 
higher in the face of insufticient suppuies. 
‘his is true in both Wisconsin and the 
Tri-States where the buik of the limas 
shipped to this market are produced. 
Prices have been advanced by both the 
independent and _ advertised canners 
without much resistance from the trade. 
Generally, prices are quoted at $2.50 for 
fancy tiny green in 3U3s and $14.00 for 
vens with small at $2.10 and $12.25 and 
medium at $1.80 and $11.00. 


KRAUT—tThe recent easing of prices 
in New York has not aitected the think- 
ing of Wisconsin canners as yet. Colder 
weather is helping sales which were good 
to start with and under such circum- 
stances lower prices are not very likely. 
ithe total movement of kraut is up and 
seems to be gaining. Fancy grade con- 
tinues to sell here at $1.07% for 303s, 
$1.45 for 212s and $4.95 for tens. 


CITRUS — Most of the shipments of 
new pack citrus arriving in this market 
are of the sugar added variety as can- 
ners are experiencing difficulty in pro- 
cessing any volume of fancy unsweetened 
juice. Demand is heavy and distributors 
are anxious to get their hands on new 
supplies of natural juice although they 
will be cautious after they get warehouse 
stocks up to normal. They feel prices 
are now at their peak and if such prices 
retard the movement some softening 
might develop later. 


RSP CHERRIES — Canners with any 
RSP cherries in tens left to sell are get- 
ting strong ideas about what they will be 
worth because unsold supplies are so 
short. Furthermore, with other canned 
fruits in such a firm position current 
prices should not effect the movement of 
what is left to sell. Midwest canners are 
asking $2.25 for water pack 303s and 
$13.00 to $13.50 for tens. 


PINEAPPLE—To further complicate 
an already complicated canned fruit 
situation, pineapple is showing up short. 
The movement of both solid pack fruit 
and juice is well ahead of last year and 
unsold stocks are down. The solid pack 
is about 11% under last year’s supplies 
at this time and juice is down 17% less. 
Prices are firm and could go higher in 
view of the California picture. It is ex- 
pected some of the more popular items 
wiil be sold out well before the summer 
pack is ready. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — As men- 
ticned previously, the movement of all 
canned fruits is perking up and supplies 
are getting shorter. Elber.a peaches are 
ihe exception but canners are optimistic 
in view of the over-all situation. Prices 
have moved higher as lower quality lots 
move into distributors hands and the 
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future is looking better. Cocktail is mov- 
ing much better and higher prices are 
promised but have not been put into 
effect as this is written. Pears too, are 
finding ready acceptance and the popular 
counts in tens are not going to go around. 
A strong market all the way. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Some Concessions To Stimulate Sales—Spot 
Spinach Moving—Seasoned Packs Take Hold 
—Tomato Stocks Reduced—Good Call For 
Applesauce—Some Sardine Packers 
Close Down. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 11, 1958 


- THE SITUATION—With the calendar 
year rapidly coming to a close, canners 
are making every effort to move out ship- 
ments now on order as well as_ book 
orders to get 1959 shipments under way. 
Many 1958 packs were slightly under 
those of the previous year in volumn and 
holdings still in first hands are generally 
down somewhat from those of a year ago. 
Here and there prices have been lowered 
slightly of late to stimulate this move- 
ment, with emphasis on tomatoes in the 
vegetable list and on freestone peaches 
in fruits. In the canned fish field there 
are some sizeable packs to be moved and 
here and there concessions are being 
made to stimulate sales. 


SPINACH—The lack of rain in Cali- 
fornia has interfered somewhat with 
plans for the planting of spinach and may 
be assisting in moving spot stocks of the 
canned item. In recent years there have 
been rather sizeable quantities carried 
over into the new seasons. Featured 
brands have been quoted of late at $1.12% 
for buffet, $1.47% for No. 303, $2.20 for 
No. 2% and $5.75 for No. 10. Some recent 
sales in the general market for fancy 
have been reported at $1.22% for No. 
303s, $1.80 for No. 2%s and $5.20 for No. 
10s. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus is also to 
be listed as an early crop and some can- 
ners reported a rather heavy volumn of 
sales while canning operations were 
under way, with emphasis on green tipped 
and white for export. Sales in recent 
weeks have been largely of a routine na- 
ture and some canners are sold up on 
these items. Featured brands sold at 
$4.25 for No. 2 size Colossal and Mam- 
moth, with some going into the export 
market. The general market seems quite 
steady at $3.20 for fancy green tipped 
and white in the popular 300 size, with 
all-green moving at $3.50. 


SEASONED PACKS—Seasoned green 
lima beans were brougnt out this year for 
the first time by a leading California can- 
ning concern, with indications that a size- 
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able pack may be made in 1959. The ini- 
tial pack moved off well at the intro- 
ductory price of $1.37% for buffet and 
$2.37% for the No. 303 size. The ex- 
perimental pack was made in the Mid- 
West, as was likewise a small pack of 
seasoned sweet peas priced at $2.05. 
The regular pack of green lima beans of 
this firm is now priced at $1.42% for 
buffet and $2.45 for No. 303, these being 
of Utah pack. 


CARROTS—Somewhat of an increased 
demand for canned diced carrots has been 
noted of late with the popular institu- 
tional size of No. 10s moving at $6.85. 
The No. 303 size in glass is priced at 
$1.65. One large Pacific Coast concern 
makes packs in both California and in 
the Pacific Northwest. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market has not been especially ac- 
tive of late, but considerable interest has 
been shown in beans for canning. Grow- 
ers are reported as receiving an average 
price of $8.30 per one hundred pounds 
in November or 40 cents below the com- 
parable date last year. Small whites 
have found a good demand from canners 
with $8.85 per 100 pounds being paid 
for top quality. No. 1 Large Limas have 
sold of late at $10.50-$10.60. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes and tomato 
products are in rather heavy supply and 
the passing of the year is witnessing 
reductions on many items, especially on 
juice. Sales during the week have been 
reported at $1.05 for No. 2, $2.40 for 
46-oz., and $4.80 for No. 10. Buyers are 
examining juice very carefully, some of 
the late pack being rather off color. 


APPLESAUCE—New pack California 
applesauce is moving off well with ship- 
ments estimated to be about 25 percent 
ahead of those of last year to a corre- 
sponding date. Sales are being reported 
at $1.20 for No. 303 choice, $1.35 for 
fancy in this size, and $2.25 for No. 2% 
fancy. 


ELBERTAS—Distributors have been 
advising the trade that the early ship- 
ments of Elberta peaches made to them 
have moved rather slowly but suggest 
that an improvement may be expected 
after the holiday season. Prices are run- 
ning to a rather wide range with some 
sales of No. 303s reported at $2.17% for 
fancy, with others as high as $2.40 and 
even $2.50. Fancy halves are priced from 
$3.25 to $3.60 in the No. 2% size, with 
No. 10 in this grade at $11.60 to $12.00. 


SARDINES—Some of the larger fish 
canneries have stopped handling sardines 
for the season, owing to the fact that 
catches have been far above expectations. 
Last year, for the season through De- 
cember 2, catches for California totaled 
but 17,554 tons, while this year to a 
corresponding date they amounted to 
91,106 tons. Current prices per case are: 
No. 1 natural, $6.50-$6.75, and No. 1 
oval in tomato sauce, $8.00-$8.50. 
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CALIFORNIA TOMATO PACKS 


The 1958 California pack of canned 
tomatoes totaled 13,507,974 actual cases, 
consisting of 4,457,273 Fancy; 3,851,535 
Extra Standard, 4,405,727 Standard, and 
793,439 Italian type according to a report 
issued by the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia. The 1958 California pack of can- 
ned tomato juice was 13,861,045 actual 
cases. Comparable packs of these two 
items for last year were: Tomatoes 
9,651,914 cases; and Tomato Juice 13,703, 
044 cases. 


Other 1958 California tomato products 
packs announced by the League were: 
tomato catsup 13,870,114 cases; tomato 
chili sauce, 972,364 cases; tomato sauce 
and/or hot sauce, 10,373,492 cases; to- 
mato puree, 2,305,388 cases; tomato 
paste 8,241,773 cases; and tomato prod- 
ucts not elsewhere specified 897,944 
cases. 


Comparable 1957 tomato 
packs in actual cases were: 
catsup 11,976,893; tomato chili sauce, 
1,158,999; tomato sauce and/or hot 
sauce, 6,028,739; tomato puree, 2,316,664; 
tomato paste, 6,569,689; and tomato 
products not elsewhere specified, 922,006 
cases, 


products 
tomato 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 
CANNED CITRUS 
(Basis 24/2’s) 


11/30/57 11/29/58 
Grapefruit Juice 1,670,434 969,772 
Orange 2,448,091 1,153,947 
Combination Juice ............ 761,044 228,878 
Grapefruit Sections .......... 1,626,332 634,343 
Tangerine Juice ............. 218,390* 74,452* 


145,345** 
“Includes Tangerine Blends 
*“*Includes Orange Sections 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 


(1,000 of Cases—-1,000 of Gallons) 
11/30/57 11/29/58 
Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 

2,640 5,940 1,582 3,561 
632 1,422 244 549 
435 1,304 201 604 
GO. 11,556 6,720 


GOVERNMENT WANTS | 


General Services Administration, 7th 
& D Sts., S. W., Washington 25, D. C., 
has asked for bids on the following 
requirements: 


CANNED GRAPEFRUIT—Sections, Choice, 
Grade B, in light syrup, latest crop, com- 
mercial labels. 400 cases. 12/3 cyl. (46 
oz.) for delivery to Franconia, Va. Open- 
ing date December 19, 1958. 


CANNED GRAPEFRUIT JUICE — Fancy, 
Grade A, Natural, latest crop, commer- 
cial labels. 4,000 cases 12/3 cyl. (46 oz.) 
for delivery to Franconia, Va.; 500 cases 
12/3 cyl. (46 oz.) for delivery to Seattle, 
Wash. Opening date December 19, 1958. 


CANNED GRAPEFRUIT & PINEAPPLE JUICE 
—Blended, Fancy, sweetened, latest crop, 
commercial labels. 500 cases 12/3 cyl. 
(46 oz.) for delivery to Franconia, Va. 
Opening date December 19, 1958. 


CANNED GRAPEFRUIT & ORANGE JUICE— 
Blended, Fancy, Grade A, natural, latest 
crop, commercial labels. 2,000 cases 12/3 
cyl. (46 oz.) for delivery to Franconia, 
Va.; 600 cases 12/3 cyl. (46 oz.) for de- 
livery to Dodson, Mo.; 400 cases 12/3 cyl. 
(46 oz.) for delivery to Denver, Colo.; 
600 cases 12/3 cyl. (46 oz.) for delivery 
to Seattle, Wash. Opening date December 
19, 1958. 


CANNED ORANGE JUICE—Fancy, Grade 
A, sweetened, latest crop, commercial 
labels. 500 cases 12/3 cyl. (46 oz.) for 
delivery to Franconia, Va.; 500 cases 
12/3 cyl. (46 oz.) for delivery to Dodson, 
Mo. Opening date December 19, 1958. 


CANNED ORANGE JUICE—Fancy, Grade 
A, natural, latest crop, commercial labels. 
1,000 cases 12/3 cyl. (46 oz.) for delivery 
to Franconia, Va.; 1,313 cases 12/3 cyl. 
(46 oz.) for delivery to Denver, Colo.; 
700 cases 12/3 cyl. (46 oz.) for delivery 
to Seattle, Wash. Opening date December 
19, 1958. 


NEW YORK MEETING 


(Continued from Page 8) 


DEAN MYERS HONORED 


William I. Myers, Dean of the New 
York State College of Agriculture, at 
Cornell these past 20 years, and who will 
retire this coming July 1, was the guest 
of honor at a testimonial dinner tendered 
by the Association in appreciation of his 
contributions to the industry during his 
term of office. The luncheon was attended 
by nearly 200 leaders of agricultural or- 
ganizations, key state. government 
officials, as well as officials of the canning 
and freezing industry. 


In a message of tribute President 
Adams cited some of the more important 
contributions of Dean Myers to the in- 
dusry:— 1—The Monroe apple to help 
keep the apple products business in the 
state; 2—The Food Technology Depart- 
ment to help the processors with their 
problems and to work hand-in-hand with 
the crop research men in testing their 
varieties for processing potentials before 
releasing to the public; 3—The Agro- 
nomic evaluation and assistance with the 
development of the mechanical bean 
picker. 

Mr. Adams also noted the development 
of teaching techniques and courses in 
food processing at Cornell. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


John T. Hall, plant manager of Sterling 
Cooperative at Sterling, New York, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Adams in the Presidency. 
Other officers elected by the Association 
include George O. Meyers of Comstock 
Foods, Inc., Newark, New York, as Vice 
President; and William E. McIntosh of 
William E. McIntosh, Inc., Geneva, New 
York, as Treasurer. Secretary William H. 
Sherman of Rochester was reelected. 


Directors named to the Association’s 
Board, each for three-year terms, are: 
Ben Dailey of Lustig Food Corp., Brock- 
port, New York; Bernard Dawe, Gerber 
Products Company, Rochester; Lon Flan- 
igan, Jr., Seneca Kraut & Pickling Com- 
pany, Geneva; and Michael Regan, Grow- 
ers & Packers Cooperative Canning Com- 
pany, Inc., North Collins, New York. 


Conrad, the Clever Canner, Says: 


‘‘In order to sell 
much juice like me, 


‘‘Be sure your label 

says vitamin C — 
milligrams—to be exact — 
‘“‘Is contained in each 


“Do it. I did it. I’m going far. 
“Look at my money and my big car! 


“Standardize, 
and say so 
on your labels, 
“Your brand 
will be famous, 
like Aesop’s Fables. 
“Use this simple pay-off plan 
make good money. 
did. You can!” 
Ask Juice Fortification Dept 
VITAMIN DIVISION 


Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
NUTLEY 10, N. J. 
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SF 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.RB. cannery 
unless otherwise apecified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey.. All Gr.. No. 300 
3.45 
Larg 3.40 
Med. “Small 3.35 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal..............068 3.20 
Large 3.00-3.10 
Med-Small 3.00 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
rge 3.50 
Medium 35 
Small 25 


3 
3 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & bi? 


382% 
No. 300 1.90 
No. 10 12.25 
REANS, StrtncLess, GREEN 
Fast 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. . .05 
No. 10 .00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308........1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-9.25 
No. 303 


No. 10 
Std., Cut, No 
Ne. 10 
Gr. Wh 
No. 10 | 2 
Wax, Fey., Wh . No. 303 2.20 
. 10 
1.60 
9.00 
1.40 
1.20 
7.00 
Fey., No. 303........ 25 00-2. 
11. 
Fey. Out 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., No 
No. 10 
Std., Cut, No 
No. 10 


Wax, Fey.. 
No. 303 


Cut, 3 sv., 


No. 10 
4 sv., No. 303 
No. 
Ix. Std., 
No. 10 
SoutH 
Key., Wh 75 
No. 10 50 
Fey., Cut 45 
No. 10 
Ex. Std 35 
No. 10 
Std., No. 30° .20 
No. 10 
BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 303............ 1.77% 
9.75 
Ex. Std.. 5 sv., No. 308. ....1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.25 
REANS, LIMA 
East 
14.00 


Small, No. 303 . 


1 

Ex. Sta., Gr. & Wh., 

No. 3038 1.40 

Mip-WeEs' 

Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303............0 2.50 
14.00 
Small No. 303 
12.25 
Medium, No. 1.80 

Ex. Std., Gr. W., No. 303.. 1.45 

BEETS 

Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
< 1.15 
Fey. -»¢Sliced, No. 308 ........1.20-1.25 

3 15 
Ne 

Diced, No. 303 .00 


CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 308 ........1.15 
No. 10 6.00 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 


1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
Sheed, NO. BOS 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
MO. BOB 1.50-1.60 
8.752950 
Bx. No. 1.55-1.45 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Shoepes, Fey., No. 308 ........1.75-1.80 
9.00-10.00 
Ex. “Std., No. 4021.50 
Mipwest 
W.K., C.S., Gold., ley.. 
1.50-1.55 
No. 303 .... ‘ie 1.55 
8.75-9.00 
No, 30: 35-1.40 
8.25-8.50 
sta 303 — 
No. 10 


Cc ‘0. Gent. 


PEAS 

East ALASKAS 

2.75 
2 sv., 8 oz. 1.40 
F 
3 
3 

Ex. 
3 
No. 10 
No. 

Std., 3 sv., 
4 sv 
No. 


East SWEETS 

Irey., Pod Run, No. 308........ 

No. 10 00 

Ex. Std., No. : 
lu 


No. 
Std., No. 3038. 
No. 10 
Mipwesr 
Iey., 


1 
Std 
4 OZ, 
1 1.10-1. 
is No. _ 6.75-7.00 
Min-West SWEETS 


Ungraded, No. 3¢ 
10 


No. 6.75-7.25 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest. Fey., 
No. 10 .50 
East, Fey., No. 50-1, ‘55 
5.50-5.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308............ 
No. 
No. 
No. 10 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303 ....1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 2.00-2.05 
No. 10 6.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fey., No. 1.20 
No. 24% 
No. 10 5.75 

No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10° 5.20 

SWEET POTATOES 

No. 3, Sa. 2.25-2.35 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 

TOMATOES 

‘Tii-STATES 

No. 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 7. y 00 


7.50-7.75 
Calif, Fey. BOB 1.75 
9.75 
o. .1,80-2.00 
6.50-6.75 
Ozarks, Std., No. 303 
No. 7.1 
Wend, BO. 128 
8.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 a 
No. 10. 50 
No. 10 11.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. 6.25-7.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% ........9.75 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%.......... 12.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30%............ eo 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303....1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.25 
Mid-West, Vey., 1.045, 
No. 1 1.05 
No. 10 6.75 
No. 10 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., ie. 308 1.20 
No. 
Calif. nsteins ) 
1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.50 
APPLES (East) 
9.00 


APRICOTS (Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 
1 


No. 
Choice 
No. 10 BF 
No. 10 12.10 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 4.60 
Mo. 16.00 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 303.......... 35 
R.A., Fey., No. 2% 
No. 10 20.25 
Choice, No. 2% 6005.70 
No. 10 18.65 
COCKTAIL 
No 3.75 
10 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
PEACHES 


Calif., Cling Fey., No. 303......2. 
No. 2% 


No. 10 
Chote, No. BOB 1.95 
No. 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2 %».... 
Choice, No. 
No. 10 


3.60 


Fey., No, 2.45-2.50 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 
No. Ay 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
3.10 
No. 10 10.10 
2.40 
No. * 3.05 
12.30 
Std., Halt 2.387, 
No. 2% 2.95 
10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., Fey., No. 303... a 90-2. 00 
2.85 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 2% ... 2.65 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. gl. 


CITRUS BLENDED 


NO. 2 BA 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 SA.... 1.25-1.30 
2.80-2.90 
ORANGE 
Frozen, 6 oz. 2.25 
12 oz. 4.35 
- 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No 1.25 
2.60 
TOMATO 
2.50-2.60 


To 
Mid: West, Fey., No. 2. 


2.50 
1.05 
oz. Qe dO 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Aen. Red, No. IT ........83.00-35.00 


20.00-23.00 


Mec . Red, No. 1T 27.00-28.00 
P.S. Sockeye, 1.” 00-23.00 


1 
.-21,00-22.50 
-13.00-14.00 
chum, Tall, No. 1. .16.50-17.00 
10.00-11.00 


SA RDINES Per Case 


a Tall, No. 1 


Calif., Ovals, 24/1’s ............4.05-4.30 
Ovals, 48/1’s ......... 8.00-8.50 
..6.50-6.75 

Maine, 14 Oil Keyless . 8.00-8.50 
% Oil Key Carton ............... 10.50 

SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 

Jumbo ...... 8.00 

Large 7.50 

Medium 6.50 

Small 5.75 

Broken 5.05 

TUNA—Per Case 

Fey., White Meat, 14's ....13.00-13.50 

Fey., Light Meat, 14’s........11.75-12.00 
Chunk ks 10.50 
Grated 8,00 


| 
3.00 
Fla., Std. | 
Choice, NO. 3808... 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 
| Std., NO. 808 
Ex. Std., No. 30% 
Pod Run, No. 30 1.20 
5521.60 
| 
1 sv., No. 808 | 
1 Sv., NO. 10 2,00014.25 | 
2 NO, BOB 
2 No. 10 1.50012.50 
3 sv., No. 308 5021.62 
BO 
EX. Std., 3 SV., 8 0%. 95-97% 
3 NO. B08 601.45 | 
1.25 | 
| 
Me N 1.80 Fey., 4 sv., No. 308 
Ungraded, No, 308 ............1.80-1.50 
20 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ........1.385-1.45 
4 8V., NO. 808 2001.25 
Choice, No. 
No, 10 / j 


